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APPRECIATION OF ST. GAUDENS'S SHERMAN 



The consensus of opinion among competent judges is that in his 
recently unveiled statue of Sherman an enduring ideal of American 
character has been expressed by Augustus St. Gaudens in terms of 
lasting strength and beauty. It is thought to be his masterpiece, and 

it is one of the noblest achieve- 
ments of modern sculpture. 

The difficulty of the problem 
confronting him, and the measure 
of his success in dealing with it, 
are the better understood if one 
pauses to consider the rarity of 
those occasions in history upon 
which similar problems have re- 
ceived anything like adequate solu- 
tion. Ancient times give us the 
immortal steeds of the Parthenon, 
the famous horses of St. Mark's, 
the splendid animal which the 
bronze figure of Marcus Aurelius 
bestrides in the Piazza del Campi- 
doglio, at Rome; the leaping 
chariot team of the Vatican, and 
divers other fine but less eminent 
examples. The great equestrian 
statues of the modern world may 
be counted without exhausting the 
fingers of one hand. Verrocchio's 
Colleoni at Venice heads the list, 
and just after it comes Donatello's 
Gattamelata at Padua. Had Leonardo's model for the monument of 
Francesco Sforza at Milan not been destroyed by vandals, leaving no 
wrack behind, we may be sure that a third triumph would have been 
compassed. 

But of the statues that survive, how many are worthy to stand 
beside the Venetian and Paduan masterpieces? Certainly not the 
Philip IV. of the Florentine, Tacca at Madrid, spirited though it is. 
Nor is Falconet's Peter the. Great at St. Petersburg the perfect work 
that that accomplished Frenchman sought to make it. Coming down 
to more recent generations, the Frederick the Great of Rauch at 
Berlin impresses us without inspiring the least enthusiasm, and in our 
own day really inspired equestrian statues are harder than ever to 
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find. One exists in Paris, the Jeanne d'Arc of Paul Dubois, but it is 
the sole French masterpiece of its kind. The general level of the 
Parisian school is that of Fremiet's Jeanne d'Arc, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, clever, but not lofty. It is no exaggeration to say that if St. 
Gaudens's Sherman is to be grouped with any of the statues we have 
mentioned, it must be with those of the Renaissance masters. 

It is worthy of them, partly because it has unity of composition, 
the horse, its rider, and the figure of Victory being consummately 
well adjusted one to the other, and all three to a single effect of 
dramatic grandeur; partly because it is a product of great technical 
skill; partly because it bears the stamp of style, breathing the author- 
ity of a man of genius. But no less important than any one of these 
elements— perhaps, indeed, the most potent of the various sources of 
the artist's success — is his power of interpreting his subject at just 
that moment in which its vitality passes the most felicitously into the 
envelope of art. 

In the representation of an equestrian group, sculpture, since the 
Athenian era, has always oscillated from the repose that spells life- 
lessness to the movement that spells violence. Only the very greatest 
artists have found that middle ground on which their horses, whether 
stock-still, pacing, or prancing, have kept the golden mean, signify- 
ing neither the uncapturable freedom of nature nor the immobility of 
art, but a perfect blend of what is strictly sculpturesque in both. 

St. Gaudens has found that middle ground. His horse is obvi- 
ously advancing, and Sherman's body, tense with nervous energy, is 
at one with the body beneath him, equally expressive of movement. 
The winged Victory in every fiber quivers with the rhythm of oncom- 
ing and resistless force. But so perfect is the balance of this group, 
so unerring has the sculptor been in the fusion of elasticity with 
restraint, that while his work is at every point alive, it has the calm 
dignity which alone befits a monumental work of art. One way of 
emphasizing this is to compare the Sherman with some such similar 
composition as the Emperor William of Begas, at Berlin; the gulf 
that separates genius from mediocrity is then vividly realized. But 
the best testimony to the worth of this beautiful statue is offered in 
the fact that it instantly imposes its quality upon the observer, making 
comparisons seem needless, and filling him with a sense of something 
majestic and without flaw. 

St. Gaudens has been fortunate in his opportunities, which have 
enabled him to illustrate American history in statues of some of its 
most representative figures. At Springfield, in the Chapin monument, 
he has embodied the traits of our Puritan forefathers. At Chicago 
his statue of Lincoln touches the highest plane in the commemoration 
of our noblest type of statesmanship. Here in New York his Farra- 
gut is a unique souvenir of our naval history, and the Sherman stands, 
with even greater eloquence, for the other arm of the service. It is 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



a matter for profound gratitude that the man who has had these 
opportunities has used them in such wise as to strengthen among his 
countrymen not only patriotism, but the love of beauty. 

The three examples of St. Gaudens's work herewith given are thus 
typical of his best efforts, and no excuse is needed for their reappear- 




ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Augustus St. Gaudens 

ance in this connection in Brush and Pencil. They show a virile 
strength and an absence of meretricious display, which it would be 
well for all our sculptors to emulate. What we want in*our public 
monuments is not vain show, not theatricality, but that homely real- 
ism that appeals to the heart by its truth and exalts by its simple and 
sublime lesson. This is just what St. Gaudens gives us in his best 
work. His masterpieces are simple, direct, forceful, faithful. They 
have little to do with the merely pretty, but they are great con- 
ceptions worthily executed. S. A. 



